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Home 


ERHAPS no other 
word in the English 
language is uttered more 
frequently than "home." 
It means the same every- 
where, but in this metrop- 
olis the term is more fre- 
quently adapted to a suite 
of rooms in an apartment 
building than any other style of structure, for in 
them the city’s population finds rest and comfort. 











To locate your new home requires thoughtful study. To inspect 


personally the many apartments advertised consumes time. The 
location is given first thought; you then look into the transit facilities, floor plans, 
and the rental cost. You wonder what the building looks like. To help the 
apartment seeker in his choice The New York Evening Post will issue on Friday, 
August 14th, as a supplement to its regular edition, its 1914 Apartment House 
Guide, consisting of 40 pages and cover. It will be the most complete review of 
its kind published, containing beautiful half-tone photographs of the city’s high 
class apartment houses, together with floor plans, the nearest transit lines, and 
rentals. It will also embody a carefully prepared index, giving every available 
apartment in the more desirable sections, and a classified list of real estate brokers 


and owners managing the properties. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY TO 


Che New Work Evening Posl 


The Real Estate Leader of the Evening Newspaper Field 
20 VESEY STREET ‘PHONE, CORTLANDT 84 
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Lawton Mackall Wins 
This Week’s $100 Prize e 


EADING 
manuscript 
is Puck’s 
delight, for 
since our 
$100 prize 
offer went 
into effect, 
the Puck 
sanctum 
has been in 
receipt ofa 

more brilliant array of humor than it has 

known for many years. In this week’s 
galaxy of humorists, we have chosen 

Lawton Mackall as the winner of the S100. 

His * Unsolicited Adornments” is a truly 

funny conception, and one in which our 

readers will share our own amusement. 

Mr. Mackall, a New Yorker, is at present 

in Holland, so Puck’s check will doubt- 

less be a surprise. Couldn't you use 
that $100 on your vacation this year? 

All that you need is a sense of humor, 

sufficient to create the best story, dia- 

logue, playlet, or poem, sent to Puck in 
any one week. Keep your prose within 

a thousand words, and vour verse within 

fifty lines. Mark your Mss. * Prize Com- 

petition,” and enclose postage for the 
contingency of a return trip. The only 
right that Puck reserves is the privilege 
of buying at its regular rates all contri- 
butions submitted “and not winning the 
prize. Brush up your funny bone, now, 
and go after Puck’s $100 in grim earnest. 





Good News for PUCK y 
Readers from London i 


QHE first word has come from 
Puck’s representative now in 
Europe, and it promises a rare 
treat for lovers of fine pictures. 
England alone is represented in this first 
list purchases, which includes Houghtons. 
Barribals, Scotts, Lawson Woods, Harold 
Earnshaws, and G. Ek. Studdys. If you 
follow the famous English pe sriodicals you 
will at once rec ognize these names as the 
leaders in contemporary — illustration 
abroad. Their work is famed wherever 
English publications are circulated, and 
securing American rights to their finest 
work imparts to Puck that air of cosmo- 
politanism which is to-day placing it in 
the forefront of all weeklies printed in 
this country. France, Ge srmany and 
Austria are yet to yield their harvest of 
art. You may look for some extraordi- 
nary announcements from the Continent. 
“Puck is going big over here,” writes 





every quarter.” If you are a chance 
reader of this copy, it will repay you to 
watch Puck closely for some of the 
notable issues to come. You will find 
in Puck a note never heretofore struck 
in American journalism a purpose 
hack of it that spells E-N-T-E-R-T-A-I-N- 
M-E-N-T in big letters. 


English Humorists to 
Write for Puck sd 


HAT we have said in the fore- 
going ws ps about the 
art of England and the Con- 
linent, applies also to arrange- 

ments now being completed with some 
of Britain’s most celebrated humorists. 
Puck already has among its contributors 
the leading humorists of. this country and 
it needs only the work of their English 


contemporaries to create a periodic al of 


perfect: balance—a weekly that can be 
digested with equal pleasure, whether the 
reader be in his Fifth Avenue window or 
gazing out upon St. James’s park. = It is 
this flavor of world-wide interest that is 
carrying Puck swiftly suecessward — with 
its popularity as great in the officers’ mess 
in bahia as it is in the lonely ranch in 
Patagonia. Puck’s genial influence goes 
wherever the white man goes. 
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See That You Get 
Your Puck on Time id 


ANY of our readers complain 
that they cannot get Puck on 
time. Puck is one of those 
things that you “want when 

you want it,” and we are trying to give it 
to you on Tue sday morning ‘sharp, except 
in the West, where it goes on sale Wed- 
nesday. ‘To this end, we ask a bit of co- 
operation from our readers. If your 
newsdealer hasn’t Puck on Tuesday (or 
Wednesday, if you live west of the Miss- 
issip pi) bright and early, drop us a post- 
card giving the location of the stand and 
the time you made inquiry. This will 
take but an instant, and will enable us to 
give you the degree of service to which 
we believe our readers are entitled. We 
want to see Puck in your hands promptly 
on the day of publication, a we ask 
your assistance to this end. 





Next Week is PUCK’S 4 
“‘ Stay-at-Home Number” i 


ND now we come to the summer’s 
crowning issue—PucK’s * Stay- 
at-Home Number,” which will 
be on sale on all news-stands 

next Tuesday. We have printed an un- 
usually big edition of this issue, because 
the advance ‘e orders have outdistanced 
any number we have heretofore put out. 
In color, it is a rich example of printing, 
and the contents, in wit, satire, and good 
humor, keep pace with the extraordinary 
dress accorded them. Puck, next week, 
compensates the stay-at-home for his hot 
nights in town — compensates him with 
glorious color riots by Barribal, and < 

wealth of whimsies by the best liar 
of the day. Lest fate play you the unkind 
trick of depleting the newsdealer’s stock 
before your arrival, tell him now that you 








Puck’s representative; “all of the Eng- Inwood, Elise Paulin. 
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Through the stages of the ages one perceives on 
History’s pages 

That the average Great Man’s glory is a hoary bluff 
snapshotted ; 

That the dismal-faced and stately kings who went 
elaborately at their royal jobs were greatly 

Advertised by common people who quite often died 
and rotted. 

All the muchly known commanders — Caesars, 
Pompeys, Alexanders 

Made their way by killing wildly, stabbing deeply 

and insidely 


Many thousand common persons (who were not at all 
much worse ’uns than the emperors who led ’em 
and who thunder down in History) ; 

And if this foolish following had not come hard and 
halloaing for leave to shove their targes in the 
fiercest foremost charges 

It is probable the whereabouts of kingly doings there- 
abouts would strike the modern scholar as a dense 
and mournful mystery. 

For it’s the common fellowman, the plain black, white 
or yellow man, that makes the man who wins the 
war or sails the ship or digs the tube; 

And all the biggest epoch makers (let alone the freaks 
and fakers) 

Wouldn’t make a dent in butter if it were not for the 
Boob! 

Yes, the Boob— 

Common Booh, 

City-bred, or simple rube; 

Makes no difference where he comes from, 
We don’t care, we foot our sums from 

The eschewings of the Boob, 

The pursuings of the Boob, 

Of the Boob who lives contented in a cottage cheap and 
rented and whose head is very like a wooden cube 

(Poor Boob !) 

Who with never spite nor malice sweats for persons in a 
palace and with great enthusiasm digs an artificial 
chasm marking off the Self-Appointed from the Boob, 

Shutting off the Lord’s Annointed from the Boob. 
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Yes, the Boob, you can’t forswear him, you must simply 
grin and bear him, for without him who would 
know that you were “ great”? 

Who but Boob, Esq., would remember in November to 
dismember any voter turning down your candidate ? 

Be you orator or writer, clergyman or dynamiter, it’s 
the Boob alone who'll bring your heart’s desire. 

For the Boob (not any other—not your cousin, sister, 
brother) burns to help you with the true unselfish 
fire. 

And I’m sure the basic thesis of the late J. Pierpont 
Croesus must have been: 


“Get all the Boobs and then retire. 

Get the sodden, trodden Boohs; 

Get the crafty, grafly Boobs ; 

Get all twenty million Boobs and then retire. 
Get ’em hard and get ’em right; 

Get ’em good and then— good-night! 

Get their money—all they’ve got and then 


retire!” 


So, here’s to you, Mr. Booh—George and John and Lena 
Booh, little Philopena Boob, and all the rest 

May we never cross or doubt you, for we are but Boobs 
without you and you saturate our simple lives with 
zest. 

Hetty, Letty, Netty Boob; Oscar, Hank, and Jetty Boob- 
Boobs from Okla., Cal., N. Y., and Pa., and III. 

May you build sham reputations till the end of all the 
nations, till the final river eats the utmost hill; 
May you keep right on forever in your present high 

endeavor making other Boobs immortal—and I 


rather guess you will. 
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“What 
Fools 
these 
Mortals 
Be!” 
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Established, 1877. Puck is the oldest humorous 


publication in America— and the newest 
MAKING Before you read this, 
prepare to be a trifle 
THE CRIMINAL startled. The sugges- 
“Pay” tion here made is not a 


*‘nice’’ suggestion. It 
has for its purpose both public service and 
human progress, but sensitive souls will not like 
it. All such had better skip it. It deals with crim- 
inals, the class commonly known as ‘enemies 
of society.” 


It is usually recognized that every citizen of a 
country owes it a certain amount of service in 
return for what he gets from it. He is expected 
to care for his family as well as to serve on 
juries, pay taxes, and the like, in return for which 
he is given police protection, the use of the law 
courts, public hospitals, and the other rights to 
which he is entitled as a member of the com- 
munity. 

The criminal is in a different position. He, 
while contributing nothing toward the state, 
receives from it more than the average citizen. 
He uses the courts more; he takes more of the 
time of the police force. In fact, he occupies 
every branch of the City’s activities, including 
the city hospitals, to a greater extent than the 
average citizen. In return for this, what does 
he give the municipality? Nothing. 

Would it therefore not be advisable to con- 
sider the possibility of forcing the criminal who 
receives greater benefits from the state than the 
average man to contribute something towards it? 
Instead of allowing him, as at present, to be 
purely a burden on the community, would it not 
be possible to use him in certain industries, such 
as building roads and draining swamps? This 
step has already been experimentally taken. 
But why can’t we go a step farther? 

Scientific investigators the country over are 
clamoring for subjects on which to test out the 
latest discoveries of science for the cure and 
prevention of disease. Offer the criminal, as 
an alternative to a certain number of years 
imprisonment, a certain term as a subject for 
experimentation at an institution for scientific 
research, and the problem is on the way to 
solution. 

Tremendous good could undoubtedly be ac- 
complished by testing upon human beings drugs 
and treatments that have worked well on animals 
but that have not yet been sufficiently approved 
for use on the ordinary hospital patients. This 
is the sort of experiment for which the criminal 
could be used. 

More than this, by allowing legitimate use of 
criminals for this purpose, temptation would be 
removed from medical experimenters and prac- 
titioners to test ‘“‘cures”” upon patients under 
their charge. This’ temptation at present is all 
but irresistible. It is difficult to determine the 
line where a new treatment ceases to be an 
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“experiment” and can be justly classified as a 
“‘proven specific.” The scientific ardor of many 
an investigator is so great that he easily per- 
suades himself to accept as a cure some new 
treatment or drug which an impartial jury could 
not class as more than an experiment. Eager- 
ness to test it out on some human being is in 
many cases so great that he honestly and sin- 
cerely persuades himself that it has demon- 
strated itself a cure. Under the new system of 
using criminals, all such temptation would be 
removed. 


An incalculable benefit could be conferred 
upon humanity by just the classes that are seek- 
ing to avoid their responsibility to it, and even 
seeking to destroy it. Is not the plan to force 
those who receive most from the state to give 
it something in return worth serious con- 
sideration ? 


A Massachusetts woman has been heid as a 
horse thief. No line of male activity is safe 
from the feminist invasion. 
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PUTTING WILSON IN A HOLE or witt crawrono 


“Darn it! The sun’s coming out! 
up anyway and folks will think it’s raining! ”’ 


Well, I’ll keep the umbrella 
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MEAN 


“I’m glad you like ter stand here an’ watch 
me, Willie, for I do hate ter eat alone!” 





MARINE INTELLIGENCE 


Many and divers are the pleasures that fall to 
the lot of a diplomatic representative of the 
United States, but never was one more delightful 
than that of Mr. Pleasant A. Stovall of Georgia, 
Minister to Switzerland. Presumably acting 
under instructions from ‘‘home,’”’ Mr. Stovall 
extended a courteous invitation to the Swiss 
Government to participate in the naval display 
for the Panama Exposition. 


Quo 


Mr. Stovall was not unaware, of course, of the 
thrilling maritime history of the Swiss Republic, 
and it was a happy thought to include those sturdy 
seafaring people in the ship-parade. Years ago, 
before the days of dreadnaughts, plucky little 
men-of-war were sailing in and out of the great 
seaport of Geneva; while the cities of Basel and 
Berne are well known as recruiting places for 
some of the world’s best navigators. 


There is but one possibility that the Swiss 
Government will be unable to participate in our 
naval display. At the present time Switzerland 
is engaged in a war with another powerful little 
maritime country—Bolivia; and at the present 
time the entire Swiss fleet, except for a few 
vessels at the home station, is preparing to 
bombard the seaport of La Paz. The war, it 
will be remembered, was brought on by an 
unarbitrated dispute concerning the sardine 
fisheries of Abyssinia, a matter over which the 
Swiss and Bolivian fishermen have quarreled ever 
since the days of the naval hero, William Tell. 


It is hoped that, if the Swiss Government can 
see its way clear to be represented in our 
Exposition event, closer relations between this 
country and Switzerland will result. There is 
at present no steamship line running directly 
between New York and Swiss ports! Perhaps, 
too, it is not too much to hope that we may 
arrange an exchange professorship with the 
Lucerne University of Nautical Science. 
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BREAKING IT GENTLY 
LIT’RY MAN: Do you know I’ve been 
suffering from insomnia all this week ? 
NON-LIT’RY FRIEND: Perhaps if you read 
your latest book it would help some. 

NARROW 
His sins had found him out. But when his 
faithful wife offered her sympathy he met her 
with reproaches. 
**If your skirts weren’t so infernally stylish 


I might still hide behind them!’ he snarled, 
Savagely. 
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A FASHION RIDDLE 


PALL: Why are you watching Miss Gaylord so intently ? 
MALL: I’m trying to find out where the slit in her skirt stops and the neck of her gown begins. 

















JEANNETTE 


Those were heavenly days in Paris, 
(April was the time, I think) ; 

I had loved a lass named Maris, 
But I left her in a wink 

— a ‘ 

Left her, as I’m sure that you'd do, 
Yes, or any man I’ve met. 

Yes, you would! And you'd be rude to 
Kveryone except—Jeannette! 


Ah, those eyes, that hair, that winsome 
Way of hers, that ardemt glance! 
Gracious, she could make you sin some 
Under any circumstance! 
Sin some by neglecting others, 
All the rest you would forget- 
Friends and fond flirtations, mothers, 
Sisters, sirens—for Jeannette. 


Yes, I lost my head about her 
Any fellow would, I’m sure; 

And my heart was sad without her— 
Absences I can’t endure. 

I was studying in the Quarter 
That is, J had meant to; yet 

Who could work in paint or mortar 
After he had seen Jeannette? 





Klashing, dashing, daring creature, 
How I marvelled at her then! 
ior the Bon Dieu made each feature 
Perfect for the eyes of men. . . . 
Was it April in old Paris 
That I flirted with Jeannette ? 
Well, perhaps! (Come in, dear Maris) 
Was it April? I forget! 
Charles Hanson Towne 
- 


Our friends may be divided into those who 
know us and those who don’t believe we would 
do any such thing. 





NATURE’S FINAL TRIUMPH 


MRS. LOFTYDOME: Isn’t it inspiring to 
think that the creative cosmic chemistry 
that made this glorious canon, the infinite 
urge of matter to reach higher forms, 
brought us forth! 











A HAPPY INSPIRATION 


YOUNG LOVER (bashful but desperately earnest): D-d-darling, 
wouldn’t you like to have m-my name on your tombstone? 
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AND HE NEVER SUSPECTED 


He was just an ordinary man, of ordinary 
clerical occupation. He began early to lead an 
ordinary life, and the years passed by with un- 
eventful sameness. 

He got to be thirty years old; then thirty-five; 
then forty; andthenfifty. Verylittle gray came 
into his hair. His face, always smooth, looked 
always the same to him. 

He wondered to himself if he would ever get 
old; as old, that is, as certain old men that he 
saw in the street. Unmistakably old men- men 
with stoop shoulders and rather a feeble gait. 
They looked just as ancient to him now as they 
did when he was a boy. 

**I don’t feel a day older than I did twenty 
years ago,”’ he would say to people, ‘‘and as 
far as I can tell I don’t look any older.” 

He felt well, ate well, and slept well; time 
dealt with him kindly and gently. He suffered 
none of the warning twinges that tell of approach- 
ing age. He did—or thought he did all the 
things that he had ever done. He associated 
with young fellows— much younger fellows than 
he in mere years—and considered himself one 
of them. He looked upon men of his own age, 
and privately marveled how old some of them 
had grown. Actually, they were old men. He 
wondered if they realized it. 

Then there came a day, a memorable day, 
which put him in his place. He was going nimbly 
about the office, whistling quietly at his work, 
when he had occasion to pass through the room 
of the junior partner—‘‘ one of the boys.”’ 

**Who was that who just walked through?” 
asked a young fellow, a friend of the junior 
partner’s, who was seated beside his desk. 

“That?” queried the junior partner, indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘Oh, that was Old Man Jenkins.” 


oa 


THE BENEFACTOR 


Of all the clever men we know, 
The one we most adore 

Is he who made the one-step grow 
Where two-steps grew before. 


QUESTION OF QUALITY 


Little Red Riding-hood, however, was still con- 
siderably at a loss. 

** Just why,”” she asked, knitting her pretty 
brows perplexedly, ‘‘do you wish to eat me?”’ 

The Wolf threw one leg carelessly over the 
other and laughed. 

**I’ve heard so much about this better babies 
movement,”’ quoth he, and flecked the ashes 
from his cigarette, ‘‘that I wish to see if there’s 
anything in it.’ 

v 

Some men don’t achieve success in life because 
they live in railroad towns, and are forced to 
spend more than half their time waiting for 
freights to cut the crossings. 
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FLY FISHING 




















The Fat _ Naturally, 
Fighters you must be 
fat, else a 


trip to northwestern Bo- 
hemia, where lies the 
charming little town of 
Marienbad, may result in 
the acquisition of avoirdu- 
pois, for, oh! brethren! 
Pilsen is only a few hours 
away — Pilsen, where the 
amber brew is beautifully 
brewed. Eating, too, is 
one of the Seven Arts. 
And once in Pilsen fare- 
well to shapes of slimness, 
farewell normal necks 
and wrists and waists. 
Jules Laforgue, that bril- 
liant young Frenchman, 
who was psychologist be- 
fore poet, remarked upon the peculiar arrogance 
and impeturbability that large majestic women ex- 
hibit. His explanation of their attitude toward life 
proves his keen vision. ‘‘Cet avant de notre per- 
sonne,” he declares, surely breeds a feeling of 


eminence from which you gaze across your own 
bulk at your fellow-beings, then it is time for a 
reduction cure at Marienbad. I had, some time 
ago, reached that interesting period when my friends 
didn’t hesitate to poke me in the ribs— or where 
the ribs should have been—and advised me to join the Fat Men’s Club, 
any member of which must not weigh less than two hundred pounds, else 
be expelled from that paradise of clam-bakes and beefsteak dinners. Sol 
went to Marienbad, and, incredible as it may sound, stopped at Pilsen 
only long enough to drink a glass of water. The water was not cold, 
though the heat was tropical, and it cost one penny for the glass. But I 
paid it. I had taken the first step in the steep path that leads up the 
Mount of Martyrdom. 


At Marienbad Marienbad is not difficult of access. Five hours 
from Berlin on the fast express (there are slow ones 
in Germany ), a day from Paris, and, if you happen to be at Karlsbad, you 
can go over in less than two hours. It may be that I am not a fanatic 
on the subject of fighting fat. Every trainload winding through the 
valleys and over the hills of Bohemia carries sceptics. Your reasonable 
objections are pooh-poohed out of court, and the fabulous tales are related 
of friends losing ten pounds a day for thirty days, and then gaining thirty 
pounds in thirty hours—or some such rigmarole. The number of Germans 
I met after my arrival on the Kaiserstrasse, the main street, convinced me 
that the Lord loves a good liar, no matter his nationality. Two conspicuous 
things smote my consciousness when I had been ten minutes in Marienbad. 
One was the number of fat healthy men and women; the other was the 
unusual display of food, whether in delicatessen shops, confectionery 
stores, bakeries; food—and drink— is the staple of the place. It took some 
time before I conjoined these two signs and the closeness of cause and 
effect. After a tour of the restaurants and cafes it burst upon me that the 
“‘cure’’ was only an incentive to hunger and thirst, that even if your 
particular hell was paved with good intentions the temptations to gorge and 
guzzle were manifold. Where, this side of the fabled city in which roasted 
larks fall from the skies, can you find such a bewitching array of good things 
to eat as at Marienbad? The windows are stuffed to overflowing with 
fowl, game, fruit, and the toothsome cakes called ‘‘oblaten.” At dusk 
when you return from a thirteen mile walk, footsore, thirsty, starving— 
you, being an obedient patient, have had cold ham, and, later, weak tea for 
dinner—the artful shopmen flaunt before your eyes a stupendous array of 
food and drink. You stand agape at the Tantalus vision, and then, if you 
are strong, you pass sadly on to more cold ham, more weak tea. I modi- 
fied this first judgment later, for, in a collection of many thousand people, 
there are a few who are consistent, who adhere to the rules laid down by 
the doctors. However, the authorities shouldn’t allow the weak-minded to 
be tempted. The shop windows should be closed after dark, and the 





superiority, leads to a pompous gait and a con- 
descending manner. Wasn’t it Dickens who com- 
pared women of certain weight to a ship of battle 1S 
with all sails set? When you have achieved the 


restaurants forced to 
hide their diners behind 
screens. An ascetic fresh 
from his Thebaid would 
shiver at the sight of all 
these well-fed persons 
stuffing meat— yes, and 
potatoestoo and pouring 
down Pilsner from jugs fit 
for the throat of a giraffe. 
And further inviting the 
advances of old Uncle Uric 
(acid), as Acton Davies 
affectionately calls him. 


Infinitely discouraged, 
then, during my first even- 
ing, because of these 
Pagan-like evidences of 
revolt, I could not help 
thinking of Aesop and his 
choice fable, wherein the members rise up in rebel- 
lion against the belly and are speedily quelled by 
that organ. The doctors, I reflected, may prescribe 
the strictest regimen; the waters may be religiously 
drunk every morning, but at eight o’clock in the 
evening that primal old rebel, that Lucifer among 
the bodily organs the stomach — will exact due toll 
and homage for the hardships imposed upon it 
during the daytime. Wondering why I did not stop 
over at Pilsen I fell asleep and dreamed of a brew- 
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ery in which the waiters and guests were awful 
Aiics a appearing skeletons. The next day I sought a 


physician. Both an individual and a type, he re- 

garded me with cynical, roguisheyes. ‘‘ You Ameri- 
cans,”’ he observed, ‘‘ expect to bolt your meals, take no exercise except in 
express elevators, then come to Marienbad and lose five pounds a day with- 
out feeling nervous. I don’t believe in taking-off fat too fast.’’ Slap number 
two was this, and straight between the eyes. A doctor in full practice at 
Marienbad who did believe in rapid reduction! He explained. I listened. 
Then I became humble and determined to give the ‘‘ cure ’’ a working chance. 


At six o’clock the next morning I was awakened by the Je “Kur’’ 
solemn measures of a Bach chorale played by the local 
orchestra, and as I dressed I listened to some excellent, old-fashioned 
overtures, seldom heard nowadays, from half-forgotten operas by Auber, 
Rossini, and Meyerbeer. They proved good company for the gray 
thoughts of the neophyte Out upon the esplanade I fancied myself in 
fairyland; it was the kind of operatic landscape one sees on the stage. 
The huge promenade was bustling with humans; men in silk hats and 
jackets; women in bathrobes, wearing diamonds; Galician Jews, with oily 
side-curls, their eyes bent on the earth, muttering prayers as they paraded; 
fat people and lean; fatter people than I ever saw before at a given point 
and everyone carrying graduated glasses, suggestively pharmaceutical 
sipping, staring, chattering; above all, staring. Then, your water drunk, 
you go for your breakfast at Utschegs. After many futile wanderings, 
climbing to Cafe Panorama, or Cafe Egerlander for the first meal, I came 
to the conclusion that man may dispense with landscapes at dawn, if his 
coffee be near at hand. So to a modest chalet I repaired at eight o’clock, 
resolved to drink weak tea and eat but one soft-boiled egg. Alas! I always 
drank coffee and took two eggs. My doctor had said: ‘“‘Do not starve 
yourself ’’—as he did not favor swift flesh reduction. After breakfast arose 
the important question of the day: which walk should one take? If you 
are not lucky enough to secure permission from your doctor to bathe at 
the Turkish or mud baths there is nothing left for you but trotting. The 
walks of Marienbad! It is a proud municipal boast that not in Bohemia is 
there such a variety of shaded, romantic, and toilsome walks. This seems 
to be true. The hills are not so high as at Karlsbad; they are prettier, and 
the sweep of country you catch at the top of the Cafe Panorama or Cafe 
Rubezahl is most inspiring. The Bavarian mountains in the dim distance, 
and the dense Bohemian forests; a country that rolls with green reverbera- 
tions in the golden sunshine; a naturally romantic landscape trained by 
artistic gardeners; a mass of marble and granite structures, imposing in 
size, graceful in architectural line; all these framed by pine trees and a 
melting southern sky— you feel as you fill your lungs with the pure, sweet- 
smelling air, that there are few such spots as Marienbad on our globe. 
(Continued on page 21) 











By Freeman Tilden 


Three Chevaliers sallied forth one day in 
search of Adventure. They were, by name, the 
Chevalier de Smith, the Chevalier de Jones, and 
the Chevalier de Robinson. They were Ameri- 
cans, and had qualified for the Knighthood by 
escaping Prosecution for Vagrancy. They were 
Right Manly and Virtuous Knights according to 
the Pittsburgh Standard; that is, they had been 
several times Indicted, but never Convicted. 
Their object was Matrimony. 


At a Crossroads they halted their six-cylinder 
Steeds, and debated Which of Three Roads to 
take. Finally they chose the Way of Macadam, 
for though they were Valiant Knights, they feared 
Tire-Troubles. Soon they Whizzed Up to a 
Castle entirely Surrounded by a Large and 
Stagnant Moat. It was a Beautiful Castle; Re- 
naissance with a Subtle Touch of Gothic, and 
entirely furnished in Mission. ‘‘ Yonder,” said 
one of them, who knew the Ropes, ‘“‘lives the 
Lady de Jelenski, 
who belongs to one 
of our Oldest Fami- 
lies, which came to 
the Country before 
the Spanish War.’’ 

**T have, in truth, 
heard of her,”’ said 
another. ‘AndI 
know she is beauti- 
ful, because her 
Father never Invests 
in anything Purely 
Speculative.”’ 

**T, too, have heard 
of her,’”’ said the 
Third, ‘‘ but I am in- 
formed that she is a 
young Damosel of 
Advanced Thought, 
and believes in Equal 
Rights.”’ 

**Are we Das- 
tards,”” asked the 
First Speaker, “‘ that 
we should Shrink from such an Ordeal? 
Let us match Coins for Turns, and Press 
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Chevalier de Smith 


UP TO DATE 


OLD LADY: Do you guarantee these eggs to 
be strictly fresh? 

GROCER ( diplomatically) : Well, mum, we don’t 
give no written certificate with ’em, but we assure 
you that no hands came in contact with ’em in 
the process of manufacture and that since the 
time of making the contents of them eggs has 
been enclosed in sealed air-tight coverings. 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


** All men are fools,” exclaimed the pessimist. 
“True,” agreed the optimist, ‘‘but they are 
not reminded so often of it if they remain single.”’ 
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Forward.” And so they matched, and it came 
about that the Chevalier de Smith was to be 
First, and the Chevalier de Jones Second, and 
the Chevalier de Robinson Last. And thus they 
Proceeded in that Manner. 


The Three Knights did not know that they had 
been Observed by one of the Castle Scouts, and 
that the Drawbridge had been hastily Let Down, 
lest the Young Men should go by Without Stop- 
ping — for the de Jelenski family, like all Moneyed 











Chevalier de Robinson and the Damosel 


People in These Days, were Glad to See 
Anyone. 

Cutting Out all Padding (this Chronicle not 
being Intended for the Saturday Evening Post) 
the Chevalier de Smith approached the Damosel 
and said, ‘‘Lady, Thou art Fair; the Violet is 
Lovely in the Field, and the Sunset ditto in the 
West; but these have nothing on You. When 
I look into Your Eyes my Pulse Jumps, and I am 
the Sort of Guy that Dies of Love. Can we 
Come to an Agreement?”’ 


A QUICK RECOVERY 


ROBINSON: Say, but you’re looking fine, old 
man! 

ROBERTSON: Yes; I don’t feel as if I’d had 
any vacation at all! 


SOME DIFFERENCE 
RILEY: Sure, war is hell, Pat! War is hell. 
REGAN: It is, is it? And did ye ivir see a 
feller come back from hell and dhraw a pinsion 
for the nixt sivinty years? 
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A man may converse fluently in six languages and 
not be able to borrow money in-any of them. 


A FABLE 
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Hustrations by Ralph Barton 


*“‘Nay, good Knight,” replied the Damosel. 
** That is Old, Old Stuff. I am not to be Trapped 
with the Salve. Women are no longer Suscep- 
tible to Flattery. Please close the door when 
you Go Out.” 

The Chevalier de Jones paid his Court thus: 
**Lady, I Love You. I Love You because you 
are so Modest and Good. Everywhere People 
Talk of Your Virtue; how Kind you are to your 
Parents and Pets; and how you would Rather 
Die than Step from the Path of Rectitude. 
Heaven’s Greatest Gift is aGood Woman. Can 
we Make a Go of It?”’ 


**Nay,” replied the Damosel. ‘‘That Sounds 
Well, but it is of the Vintage of 1893. Your 
Purity Molasses catches No Flies these Days. 
Women are Emancipated from All That. They 
are no longer Susceptible to Flattery. I bid ye 
Good-den.”’ 

Now comes the Chevalier de Robinson, who 
knows a Thing or 
Two, having been a 
Follower of Hub- 
bard. 

**Lady,”’ he said, ‘‘I 
am All for Progress, 
and I Parade for the 
Ballot. I know what 
has Gone Onin Color- 
ado, and if Mrs. 
Blackwell had been 
Born Later, She and 
I would have been 
Chums. Working to- 
gether, we will Get 
the Vote or Apply 
the Torch. You are 
the Woman, the 
Only Woman, that 
can Put True 
Liberty on Its Feet. fre 

















I want to Cling to 

Your Skirts in the 

Big Fight. May I?”’ 
“You may,” re- 

plied the Damosel. *“*Kiss me Mentally. 
The Moral is: Change Your Bait. 
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Chevalier de Jones 
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UNAMERICAN 


FARMER WINROW: I hear an Italian has 
bought the Caleb Bowers farm. Is he an Amer- 
icanized Italian? 

FARMER MEDDERS: No, indeed! Why, that 
place has had a five-hundred-dollar mortgage on 
ever since the original Bowers bought it from 
Chief Big-Turtle-Bite-His-Toe! And the dago 
has paid it off! 


THE MODERN PRODIGAL 


Dear Father: Meet me in the woods twelve 
miles above Yonkers. Bring a wheel, a battery, 
some gas, and a license tag; I have filled the 
radiator. Tom. 








CAMEL DRIVER’S LAMENT 


The sands of Time in the desert of girls 
Kor eons have tortured the soles of my feet; 
I’m blind in the storms of feminine curls 
In the shimmering waves of amorous heat 
I thirst ! 


And the giddy world whirls. 


The fools canter by on the camels of Love, 
Caravans laden with passionate spice; 
The desert is sick with the coo of the dove. 
I laughed at the cats and the mad male mice, 
At first! 
Now the gods laugh—above ? 


I found an oasis in the desert of maids, 
A being divine, in the youth of Things; 
I dallied and lost. In the cavalcades 
My dim eyes saw her to-day, with kings. 
I cursed ! 
See, the fair mirage fades! 
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ECONOMICAL GENIUS 


HE: Yes, but the cost of living in Venice is impossible, my dear. 
SHE ( suddenly inspired) : But think of the money we could save in taxicabs! 


NATURE’S INTENTIONS 
If Nature had intended Miss Davis to govern and command outside an extremely 
limited sphere, Nature would have made her a man.—/el(ev 0 the N.Y. Sun 
What a babbling mood Nature must have been in to discuss with this 
correspondent the Commissioner of Correction of New York City and re- 
veal that her appointment to office was contrary to the plan of the Universe. 
Dear me, how the drug-sellers and grafters and drug-taking victims in 
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» the city prisons must wish that Nature had told this to Mayor Mitchel instead 
of to this anonymous newspaper correspondent! Then the traffic in drugs in 
the city’s penal institutions might have continued without interruption with 


The literary ideal of some people is 
a man to “‘ govern and command’”’ the penitentiary. 


a bank-book with a happy ending. 
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DOMESTIC FELICITY 


Old Van Rocks’ second wife, Dolly Twinkletoes, easily convinces 
his sons that she possesses all the qualities of an ideal mother 
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ON CHAIRS AND OFF 


As a person who frequently sits, I should like 
to know why there are so many uncomfortable 
chairs. Why is it that people who are apparently 
mild and kind-hearted will foster in their homes, 
at their very firesides, chairs of the most in- 
sidious cruelty ? Why will dear old ladies cherish 
these household monsters, festooning them with 
ribbons and fancywork? 

Of course I realize that every chair represents 
some furniture-maker’s theory of beauty and 
comfort, that every lump, ridge, and crook is 
supposed to have its aesthetic or anatomic 
reason; what I object to is being tortured for 
heresy just because I am physically unable to 
agree with these theories. An innocent-looking 
willow rocker that stands invitingly on my aunt’s 
veranda is built on the assumption that the human 
back is in the shape of an S. 
Perhaps the Apolio Belvedere’s 
back was shaped that way, but 
mine isn’t, as I am forc- 
ibly reminded every 
time I sit in that chair. 


I am fond of Nature 
and I have the great- 
est respect for her, 
but my joy in things 
sylvan does not extend 
to rustic chairs. As 
parlor editions of the woodpile they are cer- 
tainly ingenious, but their surface, which re- 
sembles that of a corduroy road, is hardly 
adapted to sitting purposes. Then, too, there 
are always a few nails in evidence. And I 
can never resist picking at the loose shreds of 
bark on the arms, with the result that, before 
I know it, I am sure to skin quite a large place, 
and then feel mortified. 

The city cousin of the rustic chair is the high- 
backed carved seat. This has a lion’s head that 
catches you at the back of the neck, and a 
couple of scrolls for your shoulder-blades. The 
seat itself is a huge slab of wood that feels like 
adamant. This chair looks best against the wall, 
and the fact that it weighs about fifty pounds is 
one reason why it generally stays there. 

Another massive chair is the Morris. It indeed 
took the imagination of a poet to conceive of 
sitting ona folding-bed that was only half folded. 
When I get into one of these contrivances its 
bedlike quality makes me so drowsy that I almost 
fall asleep, yet its chairlike quality keeps me 
awake—-with the result that I remain in a semi- 
comatose condition, from which I rouse myself 
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occasionally to climb out and shift the rod to 
another notch. 

A variety that is not to be relied on—much 
less, sat on—is the loop-the-loop species, which 
is found in cheap restaurants and at amateur 
theatricals. This consists of a four-legged tam- 
bourine, backed by two loops of wood, the outer 
one in the shape of a Moorish arch and the 
inner one in the shape of a tennis racket. 
Exactly half of these chairs in existance have 
racks under them to hold your hat and gloves, 
whereas the other half have no such racks; so 
that exactly half the times I sit on one of these 
chairs and put my hat and gloves under the 
seat those articles fall disconcertingly to the floor. 

A kind of rocker much in vogue is a medley 
of young banisters, a sort of improvisation ona 
turning-lathe. When new this chair emits a 
peculiar creaking sound. In the course of a few 
weeks it loosens up till quite supple, so that, in 
rocking, the various rods perform a complicated 
piston motion. This process continues till grad- 
ually the chair reaches the stage where at every 
rock it comes apart and puts itself together 
again—or almost together. 

Best-parlor chairs run to extremes of fatness 
and leanness. They are either pampered, 
slender, gilded things—mere wisps of chairs 
that offer a most precarious support, or fat, 


puffy, tufted affairs, satin feather-beds on sticks 
no, not feather-beds, either, for they have 
twanging springs that tune up every time you 
sit on them. The colors of this latter variety 
may be endured in winter, but when summer 
comes it is necessary to sup- 
press them with linen slips. 


One interesting species, the 
elevated rocker, is nearly ex- 
tinct. This curious chair, able 
to skid on rollers like any 
other, has a little rocking de- 
partment upstairs, so that it 
can wobble to and fro on its : 
track without doing the least M = 
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harm in the world. LS 

I could speak of the per- (© 

sonal idiosyncracies of chairs, Q 
such as the trick some of ~ 
them have of shedding their i 
castors at the slightest provo- = A 
cation; I could tell of the | | 
rocker that insisted on sidling 

away from a reading-lamp ; or 

the chair that, while not supposed to be a rocker 
at all, ‘‘tetered’’ diagonally on its northeast and 
southwest legs— but the chair I am now sitting on 
has given me such a cramp that I shall have 
to get up and take a walk. 




















.————, OUNTING to the top of the Woolworth Tower—that white 
obelisk commemorative of the living life of New York I 
looked down upon the East Side. It was like looking at the 
Earth from the Moon. Silence and the massed movements 
of infusoria. Canals which I knew were streets. Fiat, 
uneven surfaces with their silent faces turned to Space 
which I knew were the roofs of tenements, the lids that 
covered more than a half million hells and heavens, human 
hearts emigrant from Europe and Asia. Three fallen Eiffel 
Towers lay across the East River, monster vent-holes that rose 
from the earth on the Man- 
hattan side of the river and 
plunged into the earth on 
the Brooklyn side. The rails 
of the elevated structures 
glistened in the summer sun 
like Milky Ways fallen to earth. A cross and 
the minaret of a synagogue, flinging their 
mirages of Rome and Zion against the heavens, 
silhouetted themselves off to the East. 

Under all lay that simmering vat of life, 
that great Oriental bazaar, that Bagdad of the 
Western world known as the East Side of New 
York. It is a theme that three men should 
collaborate at — Dante, Gabriele d’Annunzio 
and Joris-Karl Huysmans. 

From the fantastic dreams that are bred 
in the open skull of the Woolworth Tower to 
the glowing reality of the East Side itself is not 
a far cry. Hester, Forsyth, Allen, Clinton 
Streets, Mulberry Bend, Avenues A and B and 
Second Avenue, the Bowery, Canal and Grand 
Streets, bring us to the dugs of Reality. The 
chimeras of the air have vanished and the 
pictures of a happy-go-lucky poverty. crowd 
the brain. Here is the far-flung battle-cry for 
the Dollar, the hoarse and husky yelp for life- 
at-any-price, the grin of a Hope that came to 
these shores with a household tied in a bed- 
sheet, the sinister eye of economic vengeance 
that looks at you over one of Ewer’s push- 
carts laden with plums, and the mythical look of 
children born to the massacre of Circumstance. 

But human nature on the East Side has 
more of Dionysiac humor than of tragedy in 
its makeup. The sentimentalist is the curse 
of the poor. That of which we are not con- 
scious does not exist, and many of the ills 
that we believe exist Over There, east of 
Broadway, are fictive. There is a trade as old 
as the first social busybody, and that is the 
trade of pitying the poor. A brilliant American 
writer once said that Victor Hugo and Jean 
Richepin got rich by pitying the ‘‘unhappy.”’ 
He might have added Dickens and many of 
our socialists. 

What is happiness? Happiness is the art 
of continuous hoping. Look at Ewer’s brilliant 
pictures, an exact chromatic reproduction of 
what may be seen any day on the East Side 

-at Orchard Street, let us say. Put down 
in front of this picture, or the original itself, 
an inhabitant from Mars. 
He would think he had 
been suddenly flung amid 
a race of Hyperboreans. 
It is a fable of color, a 
gigantic splash of tri- 

umphantlife, a brave 
mockery of death, 
disease and pain. 

Everywhere on the East Side Life is affirmed 
—affirmed almost venemously at times. Though 
Death, Disease, Squalor and Vulgarity stand 
stark and rigid on every pavement, the inhabi- 
tants Over There rollick along with the insou- 
ciance of a Neapolitan when Vesuvius belches 
ashes all around him. Where is the misery 
on the East Side that is not found in Fifth Ave- 
nue? Is the East Side Medusa? Well, she 
wears a great rose in her hair. Is the East 
Side a Social Menace? Well, that is because 
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tent, and dreams of mar- 
Painting by 
Raymond C. Ewer fi 
the most virile part of 


ble mansions and swishy 
New York is to-day almost an unknown land to the New Yorker himself. Stuss, It is Busine 


she is healthy, has the 
supreme gift of Discon- ‘ 7 r ~~ <r. 
SUMMER DAYS ON My YO 
silks for her unborn. 
The most beautiful, 
the Black Hand, and the push-cart do not constitute the East Side. There is plaqued on 
more silent heroism, more of the sacrificial, more mute drama, more of the t canal tolls « 


stuff that makes for Grandeur, more real supermen and superwomen—those who ~ face of Space | 
triumph over themselves and pass on to other immurmurous psychic hells—in God and the M 
that purlieu than anywhere else in New York. Wring out the unfatigued heart © one anothe 
of the East Side and you will find nothing of the gunman or the harlot in that time ivory tow 
purple vintage; but there you will find gleams and glimmers and skeins of the SO0uls. In the s 
sublime, that part of us that never gets into print, the unsung, heroic essence of Sunlight, behinc 
this race marooned on a star. The East Side pronounces from its gulleys @ the Wise Men ¢ 
mighty Yea to Life—tempered by the deep bass of Kol Nidra. as they have lis 

Ewer’s picture of street scenes on the East Side explode against the eyé Marvellous 
like a thousand little bombs. The large picture looks like a battlefield of vege bout them aly 
tables and fruit painted by a Detaille newly hithercome. Here are types and tur 0’-day on the E 
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nips, sheets and schat- demon Must. There is a long yawn from avenue 
7 MT AFI >) chens, maquereaus and and side street. It is the yawn of the Eternal Return: 
EW nf ORK’S KAS ll SID IK melons, green parrots Work. The sun launches its arrows into ten thousand 
om and amber weavers of enclosed holes in the air. It is already as hot as hell’s 

Text by ce : 
fi Benjamin De Casseres sleep quaffed by the waiting-room. From the fire-escapes —-the inverted 
thirsty Interests of For- Jacob’s ladders Over There that lead down from the 
a syth and Allen Streets. Heaven of Dreams to the Gehennas of Must — there 
It is Business con furia on a hot summer’s day, a piece of raw psychology rise wild-eyed men and women, hardly clothed, who 
plaqued on canvas. You can hear these people talking. Do you think it is about have panted there all night for the air. A mattress is 
l canal tolls or Mme. Caillaux, or Mellen, or the newly discovered pimple on the dragged into a window. A flower-pot falls into the 


street with a crash. A 
face and two breasts . 
hang out of a case- 
ment ; a morning med- 
itation in Z. There is a rumble and a rustle. 
cellar doors open with a bang, the river front 
sends forth a stench of stale beer and mouldy 
pretzels. A belated pickpocket ducks into his 
doorway and a frowsy Aphrodite can be heard 
splashing in a tub. The great tide of flesh and 
clothes moves west and north. A new day. 
Anew dream. A new hope. The terror that 
begets optimism. It is morning—not by Grieg, 
but by Tschaikowsky and Jonathan Swift. 

Noon. Italians, Croatians, Lithuanians, 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Irish, Germans, and 
some stray born Americans‘ original New 
Yorkers ’’—come up like a giant school of fish 
for air. Union politics, stuss, I. W. W., the 
bomb found in the wine house in Paradise 
Park, Becky Edelson, Bakounin and the raid 
last night in the flat beneath, love letters from 
across the seas, some smut, the high price of 
low living, the trip to the Island next Sunday, 
and socialism, socialism, socialism— which is a 
dream of how the Mills Hotel suddenly became 
the Biltmore. This is the verbal patter until 
one o’clock flings its invitation to come back to 
the Boss. Among the workers of the East Side 
noon is the ‘‘club hour.” It is the time of the 
mental aperitif, and the sidewalk cafes wear 
trousers and petticoats. 

It is night. The great human wave ebbs 
eastward to its home. The cafes on Second 
Avenue rub the daylight out of their eyes and 
blink their howdy-do at you. The push-cart has 
disappeared and the World Over There eats 
and drinks. Thereis a band in the park which 
always begins with Herold’s ‘‘Zampa’”’ and 
winds up with ‘“‘America.”” The East River 
jetties and recreation wharves—the Riviera of 
the poor—are packed to suffocation. Some 
one drowns. There will be Kaddish said in a 
few days or there will be wax candies and a 
crucifix. Red quilts disappear from the fire- 
escapes. Instead men and women build a 
Babel of sounds from them. They would 
chatter from the rungs of Oblivion. 

An anarchist raves on the corner from a 
soap box and a thousand gobe-mouches believe 
they are listening to the Thing-in-Itself. Two 
girls pass, arm in arm, oblivious of this tumult 
uous, hairy fellow, for they, too, 





are talking of the Thing-in-Itself A 
the eternal Him, who will soon buy 
them ice cream on Houston Street. eal] 
Nothing more innocent than an — Ss 


evening on the East Side. Out- 
wardly it is the very es- 


sence of Law and Order. f ‘= 
But there is an- i _ 





0 * face of Space beyond Neptune? Non pas! To this Swarm nothing exists save other kind of night on the East Side as everywhere else. 7 
in | God and the Main Question. It is talk right from the entrails. What they say Yes, it is night, and the thief, eternal representa- ‘ 
ft tO one another is as concrete as a savings fund book. Their once-upon-a- tive of humanity, takes up his watch on the cor- 
st time ivory towers are the parlor, sitting-room and bookkeeper’s wicket of their ner. The harlot, seeress and sybil, touches her 
¢ Souls. In the synagogue alone they come face to face with Mystery. In the lips with a bit of rouge before she takes up her 
Sunlight, behind the push-cart, the Mystery has become Mazumma. They are stroll that will end at the morgue. In the hospi- 
a the Wise Men of the East Side, and they have not listened to Shylock as closely tals a vague uneasiness pricks the bodies of the 
as they have listened to lago—‘‘ Put money in thy purse.” sick and thoughts like black parasols open in 
e Marvellous race out of the East! Fall as low as they may, there is their heads. ‘East Side, West Side, all around . 
» about them always the Promethean aural light of the Conqueror. It is peep- the town’’—great is New York, and the East = > 


t  0’-day on the East Side. The granite bolts of sleep are slipped by the day- Side is its prophet! 
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In a Spaghetti Jungle near Palermo 





By HY MAYER 
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Under this heading 
the New York Tribune 


THE BEST OF 
THEM ALL some little time ago 
editorially remarked: 


** That severe theorist, Mr. P. A. Vaile, may rail at 
the Vardon writings upon the game of golf, but 
there is no railing at the Vardon swing in action.” 

The point raised by the 7ribune is one of very 
greatest importance to golfers the world over. 

If ‘‘the Vardon writings upon the game of 
golf,’’ were Harry Vardon’s work and accurately 
expressed his practical methods it is obvious 
that it would be mere futility for me or anyone 
else to endeavor to depreciate them. 

But they are not ‘‘the Vardon writings upon 
the game of golf.’’ 

They are the grotesque nonsense of incom- 
petent journalists hired by enterprising publish- 
ers to exploit the great name of the greatest 
golfer in the history of golf. 


I know this. Many others, who are of the 
inner ring in England, know it. As it is with 
Harry Vardon, so is it with J. H. Taylor and 
James Braid. They have been exploited up to 
the hilt, and the mass of contradictory non- 
sense that is associated with their names has 
been the ruin of thousands of people who might 
otherwise have been golfers. 

These men cannot themselves write books. 
They can frequently, however, show one how 
they obtain certain results. 

In nearly every point of fundamental im- 
portance they obtain their results in a manner 
diametrically opposed to their teaching as 
shown by their published works; and in some 
cases books by the same member of the triumvi- 
rate contain absolutely contradictory matter. 

So it will be seen that the 7ribune editorial is 
serving a good purpose, for it causes me to 
emphasize the point that in the majority of my 
critical work I have not attacked the methods of 
the great triumvirate, but the nonsense ascribed 
to them by ignorant and 


of “Modern Golf,” “ The Soul of Golf,’ “How to Learn 








i” any reader of Puck can show 

that the Idiot is wrong, he will 
receive from Puck the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, and the Golf 
Idiot will go without salary for that 
week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT, 
Puck, 301 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 
All letters, to receive consideration, 
must be signed with full name and 
address. 

Letters received by Puck’s Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
FIRST letter each week PROVING 
HIM WRONG. 


\ yy 


are trying to serve, that oftentimes I am tempted 
to name those who so shamelessly exploit these 
great professionals. 

It is done every day in London and the per- 
petrators ‘‘ get away with it.”” Well, it may be 
journalism but it isn’t golf, and it wouldn’t do 
for PUCK in New York. 











We reckon to stand on our knowledge and 
to serve the golfers, not to exploit them. So 
we think it is time for golfers generally to know 
how such books as ‘‘ The Complete Golfer’’ and 
“How to Play Golf’? by Harry Vardon and 
*“‘ Advanced Golf’? by James Braid, not to 
mention ‘‘ Taylor on Golf’? and numerous 
others, are ‘‘ manufactured.”’ 

All that is necessary is a great name, a hack- 
journalist, an over-enterprising publisher, and a 
few golf articles by nonentities. Put them to- 
gether, stir vigorously, and lo! it is a golf book. 








Probably ‘‘ How to Play Golf’’ by Harry Var- 
don is the worst and silliest golf book ever 
associated with a great name. 

Will anyone ever believe that this great 
golfer, six times open champion of Great Brit- 
ain, himself advocates learning how to drive 
with a fish-hook in one’s cap attached by a 
string to a piece of tin in a bed-post? Yet in 
this precious thing called a book this maudlin 
nonsense is associated with his name for all time. 

It is simply sinful. 

If he advocates it in his book he should be 
game to teach it. Let us imagine him planting 
the hollow bed-post behind his pupil and fixing 
the fish-hook in his cap; and because I write 
thus I am ‘“‘railing’’ at ‘‘the Vardon writings 
upon the game of golf.”’ 

What I “‘rail”’ at is the infamous exploitation 
of the great golfers by unscrupulous publishers 
and journalists which is going on ali the time in 
England. 

It is small wonder that they branded me as a 
revolutionary when I told them to forget about 
the left being the master hand and arm for the 
right‘was that same, but that it wasn’t neces- 
sary to think even about that at the time of 
smiting the ball; that the weight at the top of 
the swing was mainly on the left foot and leg 
and not on the right; that the golf stroke is a 
hit, and not a sweep, and so on. 


These are fundamental truths impressed 
deeply on one by the play of the greatest golfers 
in the world, but nowhere published until, in my 
books, I showed how the hack-work of London 
journalists did not square with the practice of 
the triumvirate and other great players. 

Then the amanuenses said that I was railing 
at the greatest players in the world, meaning of 
course their own pitiful and pernicious drivel. 

‘**But there is no railing at the Vardon swing 
in action”’ says the 7ribune. 

Certainly there isn’t from me. _ I have put 
it into concrete expression 
in a statuette of Vardon at 





unscrupulous persons. 


The same thing has hap- 
pened to me again and 
again in England. Ob- 
fuscated English journalists 
have accused me of attack- 
ing the opinions of Braid, 
Taylor and Vardon, when 
I was merely showing the 
futility of their alleged 
theories- nonsensical ideas 
thrust upon them by golf 
reporters who use these 
great golfers merely as 
stepping stones in their 
comparatively obscure oc- 
cupation. 

The thing is so abomin- 
ably unsportsmanlike, so 
ungolferly, and so abso- 











lutely unjust to the great 
body of golfers whom we 


Our golf courses are made harder each year. 


Why not trap and bunker our tennis courts ? 


the top of his swing. 

I am now engaged in try- 
ing to put it into a life-size 
statue, for, in my opinion, 
it is the most beautiful and 
educative thing in golf- and 
there is no better way to 
teach golfers than through 
their eyes. 





I thank the New York 
Tribune for giving me this 
peg upon which to hang 
my emphatic explanation 
of the slight (?) difference 
between its editorial com- 
ment and the truth, for in 
this case the truth is very 
important to golfers, and 
golfers are very important 

even to the New York 
Tribune. 
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SOB II 


OB EDKINS earnestly maintains that 
the highest development in the pro- 
duction of benighted numskulls was 
reached when Sam Burfield was cre- 

ated and vows that the next time he intrusts 

important details to the care of such an imbecile 
he hopes to be pushed under a fast train 

Berkley Summerford agrees thoroughly with 

Bob’s contention regarding Sam’s mentality 

but broadly intimates that Bob himself rates 

rather high as a blithering jackass and insists 
further that Hurley Mills would run them both 

a close race in a contest open to gol-darned 

fools. Under Sam’s careful superintendence, 

Berkley’s trunk, the Sunday-school’s tent and 

the few provisions have been mislaid in tran- 

sit, and through the skillful management of 

Bob and Hurley, connections have been 

missed at Dobler’s Junction with the train which 

was to carry them to Lake Maniwax. 

If the station and dismantled creamery were 
to be eliminated from Dobler’s Junction there 
would be nothing left but the tool shanty and 
water tank to stand as a monument to the 
name. Hurley, who went on an exploring ex- 
pedition in search of sustenance, returned with 
the tidings that one might as well hunt for a 
boiled dinner in the Dismal Swamp; and Bob, 
after surveying the premises from the summit 
of the semiphore, reported that the Desert of 
Gobi couldn’t possibly hold anything on Dobler’s 
Junction in the matter of wasted acreage and 
desolation on a wide scale. 

















A man wearing a blue cap—who seemed to 
be entrusted with the momentous affairs of the 
railway at this important point—before locking 
the station and departing on a hand-car, told 
them where he believed there was a possibility 
of obtaining food. By taking the main road to the 
stone quarry and keeping to the right until the 
old grist mill was reached, a path at the left, he 
said, would take them through the woods to the 
south field on the Bevins place. Following the 
barbed wire fence from there to the apple 
orchard they would come toa lane which would 
take them to the farmhouse where they might 
get something to eat if the dogs weren’t loose 
and the folks happened to be home. He wasn’t 
sure, he said, that the Bevinses had returned 
from a trip to Niagara Falls but advised the 
happy vacationists to make a try as it was but 
a six-mile walk and they would have plenty of 


OLD RHYME 


Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 

Nine days old. 


Nine days in the kettle looks 
Like a lengthy stay. 

But that is how a fellow cooks 
When his wife’s away. 


* 


SHE DID NOT 


SKIDS: So you don’t think she cares for him? 
SKITTLES: I’m sure she doesn’t. Why, she 
gets jealous of anyone he gets sore with. 


Grow 








BACK TO NATURE; or “CAMP FREEDOM” ON LAKE MANIWAX 


Written and Illustrated by Harry Grant Dart 





























The vision of the chop-house with the all-night license 


time to negotiate it before the arrival of the 
next train which was due at 1 a.m. and liable to 
be an hour or so late. 


The official told them, also, that if they in- 
tended to camp on Lake Maniwax they were 
going in the wrong way. It was all swamp on 
the side their tickets read to and the terminal 
was eight miles from the shore. They should 
have changed at Tillipunk Crossing and gone 
through to Barndale; but by returning to Miller- 
ville on the 3 a.m. “‘milk’’ they might, he said, 
get the local to Scrubb Corners where they 
could catch the noon express which would take 
them to Bogart’s Siding and from there it would 
be an easy matter to reach Hungerford Center 
where a buckboard could be hired to take them 
to the lake. Hurley asked the man if it wouldn’t 
be quicker to go by the way of the Panama 
Canal and Berkley wanted to know if a short 
cut through Siberia wouldn’t chop out some time 
but the man said it wasn’t his camping party 


EXTRACTS FROM A MSS. 


The short story writer dictates the seven- 
teenth chapter of his novel ‘‘ Loony With Love”’ 
to a new stenographer, and this is the result: 


“Sylvia rushed into the arms of Armand, A-r-m-a-n-d, 
comma, the wild cry of a primitive woman issuing from 
her warm, comma, red lips, period. 

New paragraph. Clinging to his stout, comma, manly 
shoulder dash—in an ecstacy of relief dash—she sobbed 
out her pitiful story period. New sentence, quotes, 
“Armand!” exclamation point!’’ she cried in a convul- 
sive sob, comria, quotes again, “I ruined three men and 
a roue with an acute accent over the ¢. In giving one of 
them his conge, always underline foreign words, Miss 
Smithers, so the typesetter will put them in italics I spoke 
to him of you and all that you had meant to me, period. 
He said you were a capital H, and G, Human Gorilla and 
I had best be on my guard semi-colon; but now I know 
the true man behind your mask, comma, Armand, and 
don’t forget to capitalize it.” 


and they all could go by the way of “‘ Halifax”’’ 
for all he cared. 


The picture shows the joyful excursionists on 
the station platform and Hurley in the act of curs- 
ing a portion of the moon-lit landscape which he 
feels he didn’t do justice to in his former attempts. 
Sam claims to have reached that stage of starv- 
ation where mirages are seen and wants to 
know if the others can make out the vision of 
the chop-house with the all-night license which 
seems to rise in the frog pond at the water 
tank’s left. Bob wishes he had another chance 
at the boarding-house dinner he kicked so hard 
about last Thursday, and Berkley feels that a 
ham sandwich would almost repay him for the 
loss of his trunk. 

Bob says the departed station-master probably 
didn’t know what he was talking about and that 
he is going to the lake on the side the tickets 
read to if it takes until fall. 

(To be continued) 


CONGRESSIONAL SONG 


**T’m Afraid to go Home in the Fall.” 
5 


It’s wonderful how quickly a regular one- 
dollar-and-fifty-cent necktie sold for twenty-five 
cents gets to look the part. 
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**OUCH! IT’S CUPID!” 
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The Baseball tempest seems to be 
The latest thing in ructions; 
John Bull will force the militants 
To pay for their destructions. 
Sir Woodrow cut a largish stick 

To spank the pert New Haven; 
The Caillaux case 
Filled lots of space, 

And Hayti’s misbehavin’. 


The local snarl of polities 
Is daily growing more so; 
We wouldn’t care a leaden cent 
If such things didn’t bore so! 
M. Glynn would run for righteousness, 
Harv. Hinman for the peepul ; 
Chas. Whitman’s boom 
Has lost its bloom, 
And Sulzer’s up a steepie. 


Franc. Carbajal is stumbling ’round 
In Huerta’s cast-off brogans; 
The Ulsterites have pained the King 
By their ungentle slogans. 
George Frederick Williams ran to quell 
A hubbub in Epirus; 
The Davis team 
Is under steam, 
And all the sex books tire us. 
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My Lady Astor went to see 
A ten cent movie drama; 
The Mexican predicament 
Is in a state of comma.* 
The Hunger Strike at last has come 
To pester Uncle Sam’! ; 
T. R. will loose 
The wild Bull Moose, 


And woe is Murphy’s mammal! 


*j.e. Condition of Pause. 


The Swiss navee was asked to join 
QOQur Panamanian frolic; 
An Infant Billionaire incurred 
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Grand Op’ra will be rendered in 
The Esperanto lingo ; 

The Cup defence 

Grows quite intense, 


And war struck San J)omingo. 


The Shah of Persia donned his crown, 
Straw hats, they say, are cooler ; 
Albania is indisposed 
To love its latest ruler. 
John Rockefeller’s window-panes 
Were fractured by a vandal; 
Will. Barnes threw clay 
At Oyster Bay, 
And half the news is scandal. 


John Hennessey, the Tiger sleuth, 
Is loading up his rifle; 
Lieutenant Porte is toying with 
IHlis transatlantic trifle. 
The late lamented business slump 
Is slowly convalescing ; 
The army worm 
Is on the squirm, 
And Villa has our blessing. 


Dana Burnet 

















A Comedy by Percival L. Wilde 


( DANNY 
CHARACTERS ~ MADGE 
| NORA 


PLACE: New York. 

SCENE: It is about five o’clock of a Sunday afternoon 

during early summer — just before vacation time — and 

Madge and Nora are discovered in a kitchen. Nora evi- 

dently belongs there, for she is a buxom, middle-aged 

“‘cook-lady.”. And Madge is quite as evidently the 

daughter of the house. She has reached one of the 

hundred ages through which a girl passes between five 
and twenty-five--the particular age where pig-tails are as 
much in order as a coiffure; where a skirt may reach to 
the ankles, or only a little below the knees without calling 
forth adverse comment; where sodas, and imitation 
jewelry, and boys, and ambitions to become a trained 
nurse and sit at the bedside of a blond young Apollo 
suffering from a pleasantly lingering disease, are charac- 
teristic; the age, in short, of fifteen years, or thereabouts. 

She is too old to be calied a child—in fact, she would 

resent it—and she is decidedly too young to be considered 

awoman. And to her tingling astonishment—and delight 
the persons of the opposite sex who are now introduced 
to her address her as “Miss,” instead of the old-time 

“* Madge,” and she is correspondingly elated—and digni- 

fied—and confused—and self-conscious—and uncomfort- 

able and altogether happy. 

As the curtain rises Madge is occupied at the kitchen 
table. Nora, placidly admiring the colored supplement of 
a Sunday newspaper, is serenely unconscious of her ex- 
istence, and Madge, opening the table drawer stealthily, is 
enabled to satisfy herself that the contents (whatever it 
may be) is intact. She closes the drawer noiselessly, 
crosses to the unsuspecting cook, and flings her arms 
about her. 

MADGE: Danny’s coming! Danny’s coming! 
(The cook turns a page with a sympa- 
thetic grunt.) Aren’t you glad, Nora? 

NORA: Of course I’m glad. 

MADGE: Then why don’t you say so? 

NORA = _ (putting down the paper with a patient 
smile): He was here only yesterday, 
darlint. An’ I’ve told ye eight times 
already. 

MADGE: Tell me again, Nora. 

NORA _ (resignedly) : Well, he’s a fine little 
lad, is Danny. 

MADGE (interrupting): 


PLAYING WIT 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Wilde’s little 
playlet is this week’s winner in Puck's 
prize contest, details of which may be 
found on page 3. Next week we shall 
print, “‘ Minutes With the Master Mind,” 
by Horatio Winslow. 











ButI can’t help it! ( With crushing con- 
tempt.) Just because she’s married! 
Ugh! 

NORA: Never ye mind, dearie, never ye mind! 


You'll have the chance to laugh at her 


some day! 

MADGE (eagerly): Do you think so, Nora? 

NORA: Honest! 

MADGE: Cross your heart? 

NORA (fervently) : Hope to die! Just think, 
when you an’ Danny come ridin’ up in 
your big automibile, honkin’ the horn, 
an’ sittin’ there dressed up in furs, an’ 
laces, an’ kid gloves, an’ paten’ leather 
shoes. won’t they be mad! 

MADGE (ecstatically) : Gee! 

NORA: An’ you’ll bow— just like that—( duck- 
ing her head an eighth of an inch) 
an’ they’ll open the door for ye, an’ 
help ye out 

MADGE: You’ll be there, too? 

NORA: Why shouldn’t I be? But ye won’t 
know me, darlint. 

MADGE: How can you say such a thing, Nora? 
(She pauses.) Nora. 

NORA: Yes? 

MADGE: Tell me about your husband. 

NORA: What do ye want to know about him? 

MADGE: When did you see him last? 

NORA: Well, I was standin’ in the door 

MADGE: And he was in the road. 
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NORA: An’ he says, 
says he-—— 

MADGE: “‘I’m_ going 
away for a week, 
Nora, my dear.”’ 

NORA: Them were 
his very words. An’ 
he took all my 
money - 

MADGE: Three hun- 
dred dollars. 

NORA: Neither more 
nor iess 

MADGE: And you 
never saw him 
again? 

NORA: No. Bad luck 
to him! 

MADGE (in an awe- 
struck voice): He 
married you for 
your money. 

NORA (nodding em- 
phatically): An’ he 
got it! 

MADGE (embracing 
her violently): You 
old dear! 

NORA (brushing her 
off good-humoredly): Ah, g’wan wid 
ye! Sol’m old, am I? (She rises with 
ludicrously unreal wrath.) Old, am 1? 

MADGE (dancing out of her reach, and crossing 
her fingers): Fins! Fins, Nora! You 
can’t touch me! 

NORA: Can’t touch ye, can I? 

MADGE: No! (touching the cupboard quickly) 
I’m on hunk! 

NORA (thoughtfully): Well, if you’re on 
hunk - (she seats herself resignedly ) 
there’s nothin’ to be done. But look 

out ye don’t leave it! 

(A bell rings loudly.) 


Danny 





He’s a man, Nora. 
NORA (acccepting the 


correction): A man. 
Straight an’ strong, an’ 
an’ pretty. 


MADGE: Handsome. 

NORA: Handsome. An’ 
an’ —— (She is running 
out of adjectives. ) 

MADGE: Brave. 

NORA: Of course he’s 
brave! Why shouldn’t 
he be? 

MADGE (speaking fondly, 
after a pause): He loves 
me, Nora! 

NORA _ (philosophically): 
Yes. An’ he’s putting 
me out of my own kitchen 
to tell ye so. 

MADGE: You don’t mind, 
do you, Nora? 

NORA (thoughtfully): 
Well —— 

MADGE (indignantly): 
They make fun of us 
upstairs! Uncle John 
and Harry— and Cyn- 
thia. Cynthia’s the 
worst! She doesn’t say 
a word; she just sits 
there and laughs 
laughs ! 

NORA: Don’t mind her, 
darlint. 

MADGE: I don’t! Iwon’t! 











“Danny’s coming, Nora” 


MADGE: Oh, that’s Danny! 
Nora, doI look all right? 

NORA: Let mesee. ( Pat- 
ting a stray hair into 
place.) There! There! 
Now you're fine! (The 
bell rings again. ) 

MADGE: Quick, answer the 
bell, Nora! 

NORA (pausing at the 
door and chuckling 
hugely): Are ye at home 
to callers, darlint? 

MADGE (with dignity): 
To my fiance only, Nora. 

NORA (bowing): Very 
well, me lady. (She 
exits. Madge, left alone, 
crosses quickly to the 
table, and opens the 
drawer. She closes it 
again as Nora returns, 
opens the door, and curt- 
seys in her best manner.) 
Step right in, Mr. Blyden. 

DANNY: Thank you, Nora. 
(He enters. He is a nice- 
looking, clean-cut boy of 
Madge’s age—possibly a 
few months younger 
and he is dressed to kill. 
He walks carefully, so 
that nothing will mar the 
brilliant polish of his 
shoes, a carnation deco- 
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rates his button-hole, and he is 
wearing a stiff white shirt in spite of 
the sultry weather. A heavy cane, 
which he swings with elaborate uncon- 
cern, is obviously the property of an 
elder brother. Taken all in all, he is 
quite a prepossessing young man, and 
the preternatural air of seriousness 
which goes with his years is by no 
means unattractive. He is very much 
in love, and terrifically in earnest about 
it—one is apt to be so at his age. And 
as he catches sight of Madge he whips 
off his hat and greets her in a tone 
which is as genuine as it is self-con- 
scious.) Madge! 

Danny! (She rushes towards him, to 
stop and turn reproachfully on the 
cook.) Nora! 

Yes, Miss? 

Haven’t you something to attend to 
outside? 

(with a guffaw): If I hadn’t forgotten 
all about it! (She closes the door on 
herself with a slam.) 

Madge, you’re simply beautiful! 

Oh, Danny! 

Give me a kiss, Madge? 

(shocked): Oh, no. 

We’re engaged. 

Y—es. 

I can kiss you all I like. 

(shaking her head): You must wait 
till we’re married. 

Till we’re married? 

Then you can kiss me. 


Oh, but it may be months and months! 
Madge, just one? 

I oughtn’t — 

(persuasively): Close your eyes, 
Madge. 


Close my eyes? 

Like yesterday. Close your eyes, and 
I’ll kiss you when you don’t expect it. 
It’s not wrong then. 

Oh! 

You see, you don’t know when it’s 
coming, and you can’t stop me. Come 
on, Madge. (She closes her eyes, and 
throws back her head _ expectantly. 
Danny, about to perform, pauses to 
wipe his mouth impressively with a silk 
handkerchief. ) 

( without opening her eyes) : Why don’t 
you kiss me? 

(making a hasty swoop at her lips): 
There! (She opens her eyes.) Did 
you like it? 

Um-humh. (Virtuously.) I didn’t know 
you were going to kiss me. 

(proud of his scheme): Of course you 
didn’t. 

Danny, I’m closing my eyes again. 
(thirty seconds afterwards) : It’s nice in 
the kitchen, isn’t it, Madge? 
(snuggling contentedly in his arms): 
Um-humh. 

And, Madge! 

Yes? 

Isn’t it grand to be in love? Isn't it 
fine? 

Is it the first time, Danny? 
(truthfully): Er—no. But it’s the first 
time I really meant it. 

Are you sure, Danny? 

(with easy superiority): You know, I’m 
not a boy any more. (fe winces at 
the reminiscence.) Even though Cyn- 
thia makes fun of us. She’s mean! 
No, she isn’t. 

She is! 

She’s not mean, Danny; she doesn’t 
know any better. 

All right, have it your own way. (With 
profound contempt.) Anyhow, she’s 
married. 
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And she has a baby. 

(meaningly) : Madge! 

Danny, you mustn’t talk about such 

things. (She hides her face on his 

coat.) I wonder —— 

(with innermost conviction) : He'll be 

a boy. 

No. A girl! 

I think boys are lots nicer. 

(stamping her foot): Danny, he’ll be 

a girl! 

(yielding magnanimously) : Well, suit 

yourself. 

(radiant) : Thank you, Danny. ( There 

is a pause.) Did you know Nora was 

married? 

Yes. You told me. 

(impressively): He married her for her 

money. He took all she had, and ran 

away with it! 

She was standing in the door — 

And he was in the road. 

And he said, ‘‘ Nora, my dear 

**I’m going away for a week.” 

And he took all her money 

Three hundred dollars. (Continuing 

qguichly, and stealing Danny's line.) 

And she never saw him again, bad 

luck to him! 

What a mean thing to do! 

It was mean, wasn’t it? (She pauses.) 

Danny, you wouldn’t do such a thing? 

What do you think? Of course not. 

Not even if I had /ots of money? Lots 

and lots of it? 

(smiling): But you haven't. 

Oh, I have, Danny! 

What? 

Look. (She produces an envelope from 

the table drawer, and opens it. Then, 

with an awed note in her voice) 

Bonds! 

Are they yours? 

All mine. Look; here’s a green one, 

and two blue ones—no, three— 

(interrupting) : How did you get them? 

That would be telling. 

Does your father know it, Madge? 

(shakes her head) : Oh, no. 

(horrified) : You stole them! 

No. They’re mine. They belong to 

me. And they’re worth thousands 

and thousands of dollars. 

(impressed) : Gee! 

(putting them back in the drawer): 

Father is changing his safe-deposit 

company, so he brought them home 

over night. 

(with a mixture of admiration and 

fear): And you took them? 

They’re mine, aren’t they? Some of 

them were given to me when I was 

born, and grandpa left me one, and 

father bought me some more on my 

birthday. They’ve got my name writ- 

ten on them. 

(whistling) : You'll catch it when your 

father finds out. 

(shaking her head obstinately): They 

belong to me, Danny. (She pauses. 

Then, rather suddenly) Danny, do 

you love me? 

(surprised): Of course I do. 

Really and truly? 

Certainly. Why do you ask? 

And these (she shows the envelope 

again) don’t matter? 

(wounded): Why, Madge! 

Answer me. 

Do you think I care about them? 

Would you love me just as much if I 

didn’t have them? If I had nothing at 

all? If I was poor— oh, just as poor 

as I could be? 

How can you ask it, Madge? 
(Continued on page 22) 
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In spite of all the injurious influences that have affected both the 
financial and the commercial markets, Steel Common has behaved with 
significant strength. Its low point for the year was 56 on April 25th, the 
date when the Mexican war news caused the sharp decline in the prices of 
securities. There had been considerable disturbance during the week 
culminating in an extreme depression on Saturday, April 25th. The 
number of shares of Steel dealt in during the six stock exchange days was 
somewhat over 376,000. The following week showed a recovery to 59% 
and a turn over of 392,000 shares, indicating a significant amount of short 
covering. Throughout May there was a persistent upward trend in the 
quotations of Steel shares which reached the high level of 6334 towards the 
end of the month. This rise was accomplished on transactions amount- 
ing to less than 200,000 shares during each of the four weeks. On 
June Ist, the stock sold ex-dividend the price being equivalent to 63 and at 
no time during the month did the stock fall below 5834 which including the 
dividend represented 5954. At the close of the month the price was 61). 
During the first three weeks the transactions averaged only about 100,000 
shares; the last week they suddenly increased to 235,000. Possibly this 
increase indicated the retirement of a fatigued short interest. Up to the 
present writing the stock has maintained its position above 60 with remark- 
able persistency and in connection with relatively small transactions. It 
would appear as far as the records show that this well-maintained strength 
is due not to the support of a huge short interest but to faith on the part 
of the community in the inherent value of the stock. 


Since the foregoing paragraph was written the market has been sub- 
jected to one of the fiercest onslaughts in its history. The manner in 
which it withstood the shock has received appropriate comment but it has 
not been generally noted that Steel Common supplied one-fifth of the ava- 
lanche that characterized our recent million-share day and that in spite of 
the deluge of two hundred thousand shares it yielded but three and one- 
half points. Incidentally, Amalgamated Copper on sales of eighty thousand 
shares broke five and a quarter points and Baltimore and Ohio receded 
four points on an interchange of less than seventeen thousand shares. 


Sometimes a thoroughly bad break of the market is the beginning of 
better things. 


A New York laundry has notified its patrons that in order to compen- 
sate itself for the Workmen’s Compensation Law it will add one cent to the 
amount of every laundry bundle. ‘‘ We are firm believers,’ they state, 
“in workmen’s compensation but it undoubtedly increases the cost of 
production. All increases in the cost of production, whether they be 
caused by shorter hours, increased wages, increased cost of raw materials, 
or workmen’s compensation, must be borne by the consumer. Thereis no 
other way if business is to go on. In this instance the employer simply 
acts as the tax collector and we are told that was the intention of the 
framers of this law.” 


** Quotations acquaint us with strange bedfellows,’’ remarked Rock Island 
Collateral 4’s when they found themselves selling at the same price as 
Southern Railway Common. 


Some fools seem to think there is no bottom to things, mused Mr. Bull 
as he wandered slowly down Wall Street lost in deep meditation. Just 
then he bumped into an ash barrel and being reminded of the old saying of 
the long lane without a receptacle for refuse in it, he brightened up and 
indulged in a fresh cigar. 


“The difference is,” remarked the Wall Street philosopher after reading 
on the one hand about the large shipments of grain to Europe and on 
the other hand of the large shipments of American securities to this side, 
“‘the difference is,”’ he repeated, ‘‘that the grain does not come back.” 


Recent quotations of Rock Island securities were as follows: the old 
6’s, 103!/, the General 4’s, 8414, the Refunding 4’s 69, the Debenture S's, 
582, and the Collateral 4’s217;. The 6’s are a first mortgage on 765 
miles and are due in 1917. The General 4’s are a first mortgage on 2442 
miles and a second mortgage on 765 miles. The former issue is twelve 
and one-half millions, the latter sixty-one millions. The Refunding 4’s which 
embrace an issue of practically one hundred millions, eighty-two millions of 
which are for the refunding of prior liens, are secured by a first lien of 
1157 miles. In addition, the issue is a lien, subject to existing mortgages, 
on lines aggregating 5,683 miles. There are also deposited under the 
mortgage forty-four millions of securities. As to the twenty millions of 
Debenture 5’s, they are not a lien on any property but the railway agrees 
that as long as any debentures are outstanding and unpaid it will not issue 
any new mortgage without including the debentures. The Collateral 4’s 
are an issue of the railroad company of Iowa and are secured by an 
equivalent amount of old Rock Island railway stock. There are seventy- 
one millions outstanding. The stock sold at 207 in 1902. 

Albert Ulmann. 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Walks And the everlasting twistings and turnings of the 
forest paths; the mystic twilight of the wooded avenues; 
the sheer ascent to some remote peak where coffee and conversation 
crown your tired feet for a small fee! Then in some sudden secret glade 
which seems all your own, as you dream of St. Wenceslaus, the patron 
Saint of Bohemia, of brave John Huss, or of the rustling melodies of 
Antonin Dvorak— you enjoy better in his native land his music— suddenly a 
ponderous figure bars your path. Mayhap you have heard it before you 
have seen it, an elephant crushing through the underbrake. It weighs at 
least three hundred, and smilingly attempts to pass. When fat meets fat 
then comes the tug of tact. Two hats are lifted as the weaker — the 
thinner — goes to the wall, or sits down, or cowers against the hillside. 
Thus is your dream disturbed a dozen times a day. As the monster puffs 
noisily from view you tentatively remark to your companion: ‘I hope I’m 
not as big as that animal,’ while the answer, though not consoling, is 
invariably the same: ‘‘No, but you soon will be if you don’t obey the 
doctor.”” Yes, mild as are the injunctions of the doctor, he is not always 
obeyed. The spirit is willing but the flesh is ever athirst and ahungered. 
There are rainy days (and how it can rain in the land of the Czechs!), 
when the whole scheme of creation needs readjustment, not to mention 
this miserable little Marienbad. There are hot days when the thought of 
an ice-cream soda drives one almost delirious. There are sombre evenings, 
when, to see fat men drinking cool Pilsner—oh, why continue? These 
things happen to everyone. They are not serious deterrents to the good 
cause. Then are brave days when you walk fifteen miles, live on tea 
without milk or sugar, and spinach (doleful, gritty spinach), and the 
eternal ham; nevertheless, the scales tell you agreeable news, and your 
head feels as cool, as empty as a gourd in acellar. You pityingly sneer at the 
fattest man—he weighs over four hundred, wears a red necktie, and is 
always eating candy or ices—and you feel that life is worth while. The 
unhappy chap told me that formerly he was a chef at the royal palace, 
Potsdam, but champagne had been his ruin. The following season I was 
informed he died. One comical sight was the small peasant boy who 
followed him with a chair—he had to sit down every few minutes. He 
assured me that he had lost over one hundred pounds during the season. 


On fine days you occupy, if so inclined, the rustic spot 
where Goethe rested— he was a visitor in 1821— or else 
gaze upon the house where lived, in 1845, Richard Wagner. Chopin, too, 
was also a “‘patient.’”” Then, after these sentimental pilgrimages, you 
become prosaic, and have yourself weighed. You retire exultingly to a cafe, 
for you have lost ten pounds in ten days. How did it come about? Your 
doctor looks wise and tells you that the waters——-_ Yes, the waters; rather 
not the waters, that is, no water at meals. The secret of Marienbad is 
yours when you have mastered this point. The waters are mild, almost 
tasteless; two or three glasses a day is all you are asked to consume. 
Glauber salt is the chief ingredient. At the Rudolfsquelle the relief from 
gouty pains is rapid. But are the waters everything at Marienbad? The 
answer is a decided negative. Remember that thousands are cured 
annually of various ills. Can it be done elsewhere? Yes. In twenty-two 
days I lost twenty-two pounds. Walking, dieting, early in bed, early rising, 
incomparably fresh air—all these make for health, for fat destroying, for 
muscle-building, blood-purifying. Yet I affirm with all the solemnity 
of a man who won back his adipose tissue six months after his return 
to New York, that the secret of reduction is so simple that it usually 
escapes the attention of the patients who travel so many miles to find it. 
It is this: Don’t drink with your meals! Tea, coffee, water, wine, beer, 
vinegar, or poison—not a drop two hours before or after eating. All the 
mountain air, scenery, carbonic acid waters, avail not if you absorb liquids 
while you eat. This is the famous Schwenigar cure that Bismarck found 
so beneficial. If you plumply put the question to your doctor—there are 
hundreds of medical men camped in and about Marienbad—he is apt to 
answer you enigmatically. The full force of the discovery dawns on you 
after you leave the town. In Central Park you can take the waters at the 
pavilion, walk from 59th to 110th Streets and back, go home, eat breakfast, 
avoid liquids at meals, and four weeks later you will have pulled off from 
ten to twenty pounds. I know this from experience. But there is the sea- 
trip; there is the fair land of Bohemia; there is Marienbad, a white city 
of miniature palaces and castellated heights— during moonlight the Cafe 
Rubezahl is like a frozen fairy tale— with its air, its freedom from the 
fashionable crowds of walled-in Karlsbad; its romantic surroundings, its 
moderate tariff, and its perpetual eating and drinking (such cookery!), and 
its weighing machines. When you are tired of the music you get your- 
self weighed. When you are weary of walking you listen to the band. 
There are less interesting watering places on the map than Marienbad— 
and there is always Pilsen forty miles away. So if you would fight your 
fat pleasantly and distribute your Yankee dollars—go to Marienbad, and 
don’t forget to close your eyes when you pass the confectionery shops or 
the cafes. That way lies fat. 


The Secret 


YOUP OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
— Kye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

ymailWree. Murine bye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
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PELLETS OF PESSIMISM 


The flea never backbites an absent 


friend. 


The self-made man should patent his 
invention. 

Being a good mixer does not add toa 
man’s popularity with his own wife. 


WANTED— AN IDEA! 
WHo can think of some simple thing to patent? Pro- 
: tect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, Write 
for * Needed Inventions,” and *How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Co., Patent Attorneys, 


Dept. 165, Washington, D. «. 
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“We strolled along the main street 
, 


Tom and I, till we came to the Inn 
—and there we argued our politica 
over some good OLD OVERHOLT Rye, 
until the subject was talked out,’ 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years*’ 


It’s pure, mellow flavor and 
rare fragrance have helped to 
smooth over many an argument, 

A pledge of sincerity between 
friends. 

Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 
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William Wallace —Scotland’s Great Patriot 

OR nearly seven hundred years the sons and daughters 

of Scotland have revered the memory of Wallace. It 

is not too much to say that this will continue for 
seventy times seven hundred years. When but a youth 
the love of Personal and National Liberity burned so 
fiercely in the breast of Wallace that he revolted against 
England’s tyrannous rule. At the head of his gallant band 
of riders he won skirmish after skirmish, and finally, 
at the opportune time, quickly organized an army and 
routed the a at Stirling Bridge. William Wallace 
admired a good Barley-Malt brew just as do the Scotchmen ‘ 
of today. Prohibition has ever been a detestable 
word to the Scotch people. They will not have it 
enter into their private lives, and the Scotch vote 
is always registered by a large majority against 
such seamen legislation. In America they 
have done much to build up the country. Thou- 
sands of our solid Scotch citizens are patrons 
of the honest brews of Anheuser-Busch and 
have been constant users of BUDWEISER. 
They have helped to make the annual sales of 
this world-famed brand exceed those of any 
other beer by millions of bottles. 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 
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(Continued from page 19) 


You know a man married Nora 
for her money. 

I’m not that kind, Madge. 

And the bonds don’t make any 
difference? You wouldn’t care 
if I didn’t have them? 

Of course not. (And he utters 
that immortal line which he is 
destined to repeat to Madge’s 


many successors.) 1 love you 
for what you are! 
Then look! (And, suddenly 


raising the lid, she pops the en- 
velope into the stove. ) 

(rushing toward the stove): 
Madge! 

Stop, Danny! 

(aghast): You don’t know what 
you’re doing! 

(quietly): Yes, 1 know. 

You’ve gone crazy! 

(barring his way abruptly): 
Danny, if you love me it doesn’t 
matter! 

(stopping as if shot): So that’s 
why ! 

(turning away calmly): It’s 
finished now. They’re burnt. 
You fool; oh, you fool! (He 
sits dejectedly. There is a long 
pause.) 

(very earnestly): 1 was rich a 
minute ago. NowI’mpoor. Will 
you marry me now, Danny? 
(rising and embracing her with 
intense emotion): Yes, Madge, 
yes, a thousand times yes! It 
doesn’t make any difference 
not the least difference in the 
world. I don’t care what you 
have, or what you haven't. 
I love you, that’s all. 

(is silent an instant. Then she 
turns to the table and produces 
an envelope exactly similar to 


the first): Look, Danny. 
Yes? 

This envelope. 

Well? 


(insistently) : Look at it. 
(dazed): You didn’t burn it? 
Not this one. 

What do you mean? 

This is the envelope I showed 
you first. 

Weill? 

The other was a duplicate. The 
envelope I put in the fire was 
empty. 

And the bonds? 

(opening the flap of the en- 
velope): Here. 

(in a long-drawn gasp): Oh! 
(rambling on happily): 1 knew 
you loved me, Danny, but I 
wanted to feel sure —just as 
sure as could be. And it was 
So easy to find out! If Nora had 
only done something like that! 
If — 

(interrupting in a peculiar voice): 
Did she suggest it? 

Oh, no! I thought it all out 
myself. And it’s all right now, 
Danny, I’msure! (She puts her 
arms about his neck.) ’'m sure! 
(half to himself): No. 

( not noticing): It didn’t take you 
a second to make up your mind. 
It was just asI hopedit would be! 
(interrupting): Madge, it’s not 
all right! 

Why, Danny? 
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It’s wrong, Madge, it’s wrong! 
You didn’t trust me! 

Oh, but Danny 

(not allowing her to speak): If 
you had trusted me you never 
could have done such a thing. 
Burnt them up? 

No; that wouldn’t have been so 
bad. But you made me think 
you had burnt them up when 
you hadn’t! 

Oh! 

If you didn’t trust me then, 
you can’t trust me now. You 
will never trust me. (He takes 
up his hat and his enormous 
walking-stick with colossal dig- 
nity.) Good-bye, Madge. 

(in agonized appeal): Danny! 
(on the threshold) : You thought 
I cared more for your money 
than I did for you 

(seizing his hand): But I know 
now, Danny. 

It’s too late. You cared more for 
your money than you did for me! 
You think that? 

Yes. 

(with a pathetic wail): O Danny! 
If you love me_ if you’re not 
afraid that I won’t take care of 
you —— (He pauses. ) 

Yes, Danny? 

You will know what to do but 
you won’t do it. 

What do you mean, Danny? 
(pointing at the package of 
bonds): They don’t matter if you 
trust me; put them in the fire. 
Oh, Danny! 

You burnt the empty envelope 
to test me. Now burn the real 
envelope to test yourself! 

Do you think I’m afraid? 

Are you? (She shakes her 
head proudly.) Then come! (He 
raises the lid; Madge, as if hyp- 
notized, crosses to him, and, gaz- 
ing steadily into his eyes, drops 
the full envelope on the coals. 
And Danny, with a little sigh, 
gathers her into his arms. ) 
Let them burn, Danny! 
them burn! 

Gemini! When your father finds 
out! What’ll he say? 

(softly) : 1 don’t care, Danny. 
Won’t he be mad? Gee! Mad 
won’t be the word for it! 

I’m not afraid, Danny. 
(horror-stricken at the thought): 
And what’ll he do to you ? 
(with a trembling lip): I suppose 
he’ll drive me out of the house. 
(gloomily): Yes. I suppose so. 
(with a confident smile): But 
you’ll take care of me, Danny! 
(with immense seriousness): As 
long as I live, Madge! 

(leading him to door): Come. 
Yes. 

We'll tell him. (And, hand in 
hand, arms entwined, trembling, 
yet unafraid, they leave the 
room together.) 


Let 


They leave, and as they do so, the cook, an un- 
suspected eavesdropper, enters the room. She 
has been crying, for her eyes are red, and she is 
vigorously mopping them with a corner of her 
apron. Yet there is a smile on her face as she 
touches a match to a sheet of paper, crosses 
slowly to the stove, carefully removes the two 
uninjured envelopes, and lights the fire. 
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BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK 
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Be on the Safe Side 


Decay in any food will cause stomach and liver ailments 
and a tired, heavy-headed feeling. 

Beer is food, a saccharine product. Light disturbs its chem- 
ical properties causing decay. 

Beer in light bottles is— ??? 


Schlitz is made pure and brewed in the dark —the Brown 
Bottle keeps it pure until it is poured into your glass, 
sparkling and clear as crystal. 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’” 
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in Brown Bottles 


The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famou 


Order a Case 
Today 






76MB 





of good address wanted by a reputable house, in every locality. 





BOX A2 Grow, 301 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
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fete IAN WALKER} \ \ AN I ED MARY_PICKFURD 


[Representatives in every city, town and hamlet of the United States 
to act as Subscription Agents for the Motion Picture Magazine. 








Subscribers are given a set of half life-size portraits of their favorite 
players FREE. 


This is a rare opportunity for building up a good income or earning 
some extra money during your spare hours. Each agent will be 
furnished with a beautiful portfolio of half life-size portraits of 
twenty-four of the leading picture players, valued at $8.40, FREE. 


Applicants should state age and give at least two references. 








Previous experience not necessary. Make application NOW 
as representative in your territory. Address Department A. 
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MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 


175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE PINK OF POLITENESS 


DIFFIDENT CLERGYMAN (to offensively prominent person): 
Pardon me, sir, but do you object to my eating while you smoke? 














Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
| 25 cts. in stamps. ©, W. Abbott & Co,, Baltimore, Mc 





“ETHICAL PERCEPTIONS” 


| His training and associations had not given him the ethical perceptions and standards 
relative to public office that usually characterize public men. Committee report on | 
Representative J. 7. McDermott, of the stockyards district, Chicago 





Indeed! Now the sum of this Congressman’s offending was that he 
accepted loans from pawnbrokers and a campaign gift from brewers. 
Hence he lacked “‘ethical perceptions.”” Had he been a lawyer, under 
heavy retainers from trusts, or a manufacturer financed from Wall Street, 
doubtless the committee would have found his ‘‘ethical perceptions” 
0. K. and would not have rated his ‘‘standards”’ below par. 

A congressman mortgaged to the trusts is a statesman; one under 
financial obligations to brewers is held by this discriminating committee fit 
only for removal. 

What trust-owned senator or representative ever had the ‘ethical 
perceptions’’ to resign? 








Two of the Prettiest Pictures 
PUCK Ever Printed, Mailed 
—_—Amnywhere for 50 Cts.—— 


HESE companion pictures are reproduced 
in four colors on heavy coated paper, 
10x 14 inches, ready for framing. They 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 


were painted by W. H. Barribal, the celebrated 


English artist, and make ideal pictures for 





boudoir, den, college room, fraternity, etc. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
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fulladelphia, Pa., 412 N.Brond St. 
“burgh, Pa, 4246 Fifth ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utan 
, Winnipeg, Man. 
Guatemala City, Guat. 
Puebla, Mexico 
London, England 


John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 
removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate. Only regis- 
tered physicians are 
permitted to administer 
the remedies in = our 
authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty- 
five years, half a million 
have been cured. 





They are two of the most beautiful subjects ever 
reproduced in PUCK, and framed side by side 


form a wall decoration of rare attractiveness. 


Both pictures, well protected, will be mailed on receipt 


301 LAFAYETTE STREET of 50 cents in stamps. Send $1.00 at the same 
NEW YORK lime for a three months’ trial subscription to PUCK. 


Special 
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In Every Walk of Life You'll Find 
“Bull” Durham Hand-made Cigarettes 


Men of action, men with red blood in their veins, who do the world’s 
work, and do it well, learn to appreciate things at their real worth. 
They are not fooled by frills—they demand honest value. 


These are the millions of men all over the earth who find complete, 
healthful enjoyment and lasting satisfaction in “Bull” Durham hand-made F | 
‘ 


cigarettes ! 


GENUINE 


‘BuLt DURHAM 
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SMOKING TOBACCO q 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5c sack) 


These fresh, fragrant cigarettes they roll for themselves, with their own hands, to their 


own liking, from ripe, mellow “ Bull’ Durham tobacco, suit their taste better than any cigarette 


Ask for FREE 
book of “ papers’’ 
with each Sc sack, 



















they can buy ready-made. 

“Bull’’ Durham hand-made cigarettes are a distinctive 
form of tobacco enjoyment—wonderfully comforting and satis- 
fying. Their freshness and flavor are a revelation. Roll a 
cigarette from “ Bull’? Durham to-day. 

An illustrated booklet, showing how to “Roll Your 
Own,” and a Book of cigarette papers, will both be FREE 
mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on postal request. 

Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1289. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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